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AN 

ESSAY 



ON THE 



INFLUENCE OF HABIT, 



CONSIDERED IN CONJUNCTION WITH 



THE LOVE OF NOVELTY, 



Haec placu.it semel ; h<xe decies repetita placebit. 



X HE influence of habit and the love of novelty are principles 
of so general, yet so opposite a nature, and intended to pro-> 
mote such different purposes, that if they were incompatible, 
one half of the business of life would be left unaccom- 
plished. Could we suppose a being under the government 
of habit alone, his actions would be confined within the nar- 
row circle that comprises the necessities of his nature ; and 
the preservation of his existence, by eating, drinking and 
sleeping, would be almost his only achievement. On the 
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contrary, a being, destitute of every moving principle but a- 
love of novelty, would be active, energetic and enterprising,, 
but as useless and unprofitable as the other. He would at- 
tempt every thing, and accomplish nothing—for ever be 
labouring, but labouring in vain. Of all our common and 
daily acts, how small is the number that could at all be per- 
formed without many attempts and long practice. What 
pains and exertion did it cost us to acquire the use of our 
limbs and the power of locomotion, the faculty of speech, 
and the exercise of the simplest of our arts and attainments. 
Had our nature been endowed with the other affections 
and governed by habit, yet destitute of the love of novelty, 
we should merely enjoy a barren and grovelling existence, 
unimproved by progressive change, unembellished by science, 
and perhaps unexalted by virtue. On the contrary, if this 
passion were added to the rest, and that our then busy curi- 
ous and aspiring spirit were deprived of the discipline of 
habit, our circumstances would be little altered for the better; 
for science would be still unattainable, and virtue consist of 
little more than a name — virtuous inclinations unproductive 
of virtuous conduct. 

Wisely then have these two equal and opposite principles 
beea interwoven with the first rudiments of our nature. They 
unfold themselves with our earliest desires* they govern us 
with the force of original law? through life, and reluctantly 
in death we ate torn from that system of actions, affections, 
and pka&ures endeared to us by the one ; while the other 
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invites us to a state of being in the last degree new, strange 
and inscrutable. 

This change, awful and mysterious as it is, differs but in 
degree from that we hav& all experienced, but the recollec- 
tion of which we are not permitted to retain. Perhaps the 
kifant, satisfied with the mere sense of existence, would, if 
endued with the power of volition, be as unwilling to burst 
from the confinement and darkness of the womb, though to 
enjoy the delights of his-destined residence, as the departing 
spirit to writer upon that scene for which it is, perhaps, no 
less suitably provided by nature. Each may cling with 
equal obstinacy to its chains and its dungeon ; ignorant of 
its dormant faculties, and incapable of conjecturing its fu- 
ture perceptions and enjoyments, submissive only to the in- 
fluence of habit and averse to the desire of unexperienced 
felicit} r . 

When we say that these principles are interwoven with the 
first rudiments of our nature, it is implied that like the other 
affections they must be gradually developed ; and it would 
be superfluous to remark that an action must be performed 
more than once before*it becomes a habit; or that we must 
be acquainted with more objects than one before the love of 
novelty can operate. The propensity is not less an original 
law of our frame, because it must necessarily be dormant till 
roused* by appropriate occasions. It will therefore be curious 
to trace the first movements of these principles in the mind. 



It is obvious that the infant acquires habits before it is 
affected by a desire of novelty. Its first act is a scream. 
Its collapsed lungs are suddenly inflated by the atmosphere 
of the new world it has entered ; the blood is forced into an- 
other system of vessels hitherto unoccupied, but now be- 
come necessary to its different state of existence. From 
warmth it plunges into an ocean of cold, and from darkness 
into an atmosphere of light. Its amazement, if capable of 
such an affection, must be lost in the universal pain it en- 
dures. No wonder its first act should be a cry of misery; 
or that on every recurrence of pain, it should repeat the ex- 
pression pain had first taught it. This is our earliest habit ; 
and reason must in most of us have made some advance be- 
fore we can overcome the. propensity of lamenting by outcries 
and tears, whatever anguish we suffer, whether corporeal or 
mental. 

Jjife is a mingled draught from the beginning; and if the 
first hahit of the infant flows from a source of pain, the 
second is derived from a more pleasurable origin. The for- 
mer owes its birth to the sense of feeling, the latter to that 
of smell. It is agreed that the child is attracted to the breast 
by the fragrance of the milk. The organ of taste soon shares 
in the delight ; and we can well conceive, though we cannot 
recollect, the first felicity we enjoyed, when two dormant 
senses were at once awakened by the complicated percep- 
tion of so delicate an odour, and delicious a taste. Un- 
taught and unpractised^ the infant, draws its nourishment 
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from the fountain of- life ;— soon and frequently it seels a re- 
petition of its enjoyment — its diminutive frame requires an 
incessant supply, and it is not strange that so agreeable a 
habit should be speedily established. It is only interrupted 
by sleep, and continues' till a different habit is induced by 
the use of other food ; nor should we omit to observe, in this 
trivial circumstance, the superior- strength of the influence of 
habit over the love of novelty. The child long prefers its 
first and most natural diet to every other. Grosser food be- 
comes- more suitable to his enereasing strength, and in time 
he would perhaps- spontaneously reject the former. But it 
is with reluctance he first enters on his novel diet ; and its 
novelty has long ceased, and the habit of resorting to it long 
been confirmed before he is willing to relinquish altogether 
the enjoyment of his earliestluxury. 

Perhaps the love of novelty first discovers itself in the 
desire of changing the position of the limbs. During its 
waking moments the infant is seldom still ; it stretches out 
Hs hands and feet in so many directions, and so early after 
birth, as to leave no doubt of its having acquired the prac- 
tice of exercising the muscles to the utmost of its power 
even in the womb. Perhaps this- affection is the great incen- 
tive to its subsequent corporeal exertions, and becomes a 
accessary counterpoise to the apprehensions that might other- 
wise restrain- them. In vain would the mother expect that a 
desire to give her pleasure should animate the exertions of a 
"being, as yet so destitute of sympathy. It is the delight 
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arising from new situations which carries it through its pro- 
gressive improvements; and incited by the love of novelty, 
it at first learns to ereep— -then to stand erect, unsteadily 
balancing its frame— next with assistance ventures to put 
itself in motion ; until grown more independent, it after- 
ward confides its movements to its own tottering limbs, and 
at length attains the power of walking with firmness, and 
running with agility. But here other passions become his 
assistants, and as he advances in life, the pride of emula- 
tion to equal his competitors aids his maturer exertions, and 
the more, active and athletic exercises follow each other in 
quick succession. But from first to last, habit is the grand 
auxiliary, and perfects the work begun by its precursor. 

As the sense of smelling is the first to receive an agreeable 
impression, it is perhaps the first to require novelty and va- 
riety in its gratifications. The magazine of fragrant odours 
is however soon exhausted ; and it is only in our early days 
that we delight to run from flower to flower. After we have 
become familiar with all the sweets of the garden, we are 
less anxious to seek a succession of agreeable scents, than to 
avoid those that are offensive. Mahomet is a singular in- 
stance of preserving to the last a passion for perfumes. Two 
sensual enjoyments were required by his nature, and there- 
fore permitted by the religion he established. This delicate 
gratification was one — and as it was necessary to his happi- 
ness, perhaps in him it was accompanied, through life, with 
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a lave of variety — which differs but in a shade from the love 
of novelty. 

The latter can, perhaps, be gratified but once by the same 
object; but when it can. be no longer considered as altoge- 
ther new, it may still bear a comparison in point of novelty 
with other objects of a similar nature ; it may gain or lose 
this quality, as we become more or less accustomed to it ; 
and if it were possible that we should sojourn so long upon 
earth, as that nature could not offer, nor imagination suggest 
to us an object; with which we were not familiar, the love of 
novelty would then have degenerated into a lovo of variety. 

The sense of Taste enjoys a much larger scope than that of 
Smell, and bestows on the principles we are considering, not 
only a wider range, but much greater strength, on account 
of its more intimate connexion with the appetites of hunger 
and thirst. 

As long as this sense is only acquainted with the flavour of 
milk,, however diversified in its mode of preparation, it allows 
little room for the love of novelty and variety ; but sweet- 
meats in various forms, and fruits of various relish, are pre- 
sented to the inexperienced palate, and soon give birth to 
new desires. Little is it thought that in the prudent or 
improper gratification of this sense, begins the education of 
the child. To indulge him in these things without restriction, 
or to reward his good conduct by such paltry objects of am- 
bition, and establish in their favour a distinction to which 
they are but little entitled beyond his ordinary food, is to 
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make him in infancy, what he may continue to old age, an 
epicure and glutton. But more obvious absurdities are every 
day in use, and we see trie foundation laid for habitual ine- 
briety, by vitiating the long-reluctant organ of taste with un- 
diluted wines ; or, as practised among the inferior classes of 
society, with still more powerful and deleterious potions. 

The alarming progress of this most vile and ruinous of 
habits, surprises the unreflecting and shocks the contempla- 
tive mind. But when we witness its depredations, over- 
whelming every barrier opposed to it by superiority of intel- 
lect, elegance of taste, pride of learning and elevation of 
genius, the most reflecting mind is most shocked and sur- 
prised. AH prior expectations give way before the almost 
incredible, but too authentic, history of the unfortunate Der- 
mody. Born, it is true, in an humble condition, yet quali- 
fied by transcendant talents and uncommon acquirements to 
arrive at the highest, we should perhaps have beheld without 
wonder or envy his encreasing lustre, as a poet, philosopher, 
or statesman. In our own times we have seen more than one 
advanced to offices of dignity and emolument, by means of 
qualifications, such as this ill-fated young man possessed, in 
a much superior degree — great natural talents, extensive 
knowledge of languages, and a thirst for general information 
prompted and governed by a passion for the muses, to which 
it was subservient. But see the destructive effects of one 
pernicious habit. A worthless father infected his infant mind 
with the mania of intemperance. It signifies little whether 
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he adulterated bis taste and corrupted his appetite by admi- 
nistering the poison ; or depraved his understanding by the 
force of example. For such is the power of sympathy, that 
the example of those we are taught by nature to respect, 
operates irresistibly upon us, and their habits insensibly become 
ours. While yet a schoolboy, intoxication had its charms foi 
him ; and though familiar and delighted with the classics, and 
enriched with a store of scholastic knowledge, these elegant 
enjoyments were not sufficient to exclude this degrading pas- 
sion : and the wit that was inspired by his genius, and invigo-. 
rated by his learning, was lavished on the meanest associates, 
amidst the lowest debauchery. The habit was confirmed : 
strong in childhood, inveterate in youth, hopeless in manhood. 
Tet in every stage those numerous and illustrious patrons, 
whose protection his extraordinary genius had procured him, 
endeavoured by advice, exhortation, and threats, to rescue him 
from the perdition toward which he was hurrying. But in 
vain : vice was added to vice, depravity to depravity, out- 
rage to outrage ; until at length forsaken and abandoned by 
his disappointed admirers and indignant friends, by turns an 
importunate beggar and desponding recluse, now noting in- 
vile and extravagant excesses, now sunk in abject contempt 
and misery, at the early age of seven and twenty he died of 
a lingering disease, the victim of one ungoveraabte habit, 
that debased a noble and generous mind, a cultivated intel- 
lect and exalted genius, those strongest evidences of our im- 
mortal nature, to that groveHmg level at which man ceases 
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to be honoured with the epithet of human, and ranks in 
the estimation of society with the Brute. 

Those senses which we have hitherto considered, are nearly 
perfect from the beginning; but the organ of sight requires 
long practice befoxe it is fitted to perform its office with 
effect. It is first attracted by the light, next by glittering 
and bright-coloured objects, then by whatever is near it, and 
at last is competent to judge of distances and magnitudes. 

The celebrated Berkeley in his " new Theory of Vision," 
which is commended by the wisest and ablest of our natural, 
moral and political enquirers, as " one of the finest examples 
of philosophical analysis that is to be found either in our own 
or in any other language, leaves no doubt in the mind that 
" the judgment we make of the distance of an object viewed 
with both eyes is the result of experience; and on this 
subject the following passages are deserving of particular at- 
tention. 

" The judgments we make of greatness, do, in like manner 
as those of distance, depend on the disposition of the eye ; 
also on the figure, number and situation of objects, and 
other circumstances that have been observed to attend great 
or small tangible magnitudes. Thus, for instance, the very 
same quantity of visible extension, which in the figure of a 
tower doth suggest the idea of great magnitude, shall in 
the figure of a man suggest the idea of much smaller mag- 
nitude. That this is owing to the experience we have had 
of the usual bigness of a tower or a man, no one I suppose 
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aeed be told." (Section 57.) " Of visible points we see at 
all times an equal number. It is every whit as great when 
our view is contracted and bounded by near objects, as when 
it is extended to larger and remoter. For it being impossible 
that one minimum visibile should obscure or keep out of sight 
more than one other, it is a plain consequence that when my 
view is on all sides bounded by the walls of my study, I see 
just as many visible points, as I could, in case that by the 
removal of the study walls and all other obstructions, I had 
a full prospect of the circumjacent fields, mountains, sea, 
and firmament: for so long as I am shut up within the 
walls, by their interposition every point of the external ob- 
jects is covered from my view : but each point that is seen, 
being able to cover or exclude from sight one only other 
corresponding point, it follows that while my sight is con- 
fined to those narrow walls, I see as many points or minima 
visibilia as I should, were those walls away, by looking on 
all the external objects, whose prospect is intercepted by 
them. Whenever therefore we are said to have a greater 
prospect at one time than another, this must be understood 
with relation, not to the proper and immediate, but the 
secondary and mediate objects of vision, which properly be- 
long to the touch/' (Section 82.) 

Adam Smith, the -elegant eulogist of Berkeley, elucidates 
his theory in his £ssaj r on the External Senses ; and his ex- 
quisite illustrations are well entitled to the applauses he be- 
stows on his predecessor. He has added many improve- 
ments of his own, to the merit of which he modestly dis- 
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claims any title ; but he gives us the following perspicuous 
views in one of his most distinguished illustrations. 

" It is because almost our whole attention is employed, 
not upon the visible and representing, but upon the tangible 
and represented objects, that in our imaginations we are apt 
to ascribe to the former, a degree of magnitude which does 
not belong to them, but which belongs altogether to the 
latter. If you shut one eye, and hold immediately before 
the other a small circle of plain glass of mot more than half 
an inch in diameter, you may see through that circle, the 
most extensive prospect, lawns and woods, and arms of the 
sea, and distant mountains. You are apt to imagine that 
the landscape which is thus presented to you—that the vi- 
sible picture which you thus see — is immensely great and ex- 
tensive. The tangible objects which this picture represents 
undoubtedly are so. But tbf. visible picture which repre- 
sents them can be no greater than the little visible circle, 
through which you see it. If while you are looking through 
this circle, you could conceive a fairy hand and a fairy 
pencil, to come between your eye and the glass, that pencil 
could delineate on that little glass the outline of all those ex- 
tensive lawns and, woods, and arms of the sea, and distant 
mountains, in the full and exact dimensions with which they 
are really seen by the eye." (Page 222.) 

Adopting these views, we may conclude that previous to 
all experience, a new-born child can only perceive at first 
a circle of light of the dimensions of its pupil. It is per- 
haps the first object (if it is entitled to that name) which it 
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beholds. It appears to it most probably, not on the retina, 
where the rays of light form its resemblance* and create a 
sensation ; but where the circle actually exists, the aperture 
of the eye. Afterward the walls and furniture and inmates 
of its apartment, or the scenery and animation of an exten- 
sive prospect, reduced to an almost imperceptible miniature, 
occupy the same narrow field of view : one object indistin- 
guishable, on account of its minuteness from another, but 
forming altogether an intermingled mass of brilliant colours. 
This variegated tissue is changed to one dull unvaried colour, 
when an object approaches so near as to occupy the field of 
view to the exclusion of other objects. Distance is as yet 
imperceptible to the eye, and inconceivable by the mind. 
The hand must be often extended and withdrawn, placed be- 
fore the eye and on diiferent parts of the body, contem- 
plated in different positions and at different distances, before 
the infant ascertains that the hand which it beholds is that 
which a repetition of the sensations of feeling had previously 
taught it to regard as part of its frame. This is the first step 
in the complicated process by which it acquires the habit 
of judging of distances: for the hand is the first measure it 
uses, and it must be familiar with the instrument before it 
can employ it with effect. 

In time he discovers that the space where his hand moves 
with freedom is destitute of objects ; and thus ascertains that 
those which he beholds and cannot touch, lie beyond the ex- 
tent of his arm. At this period it is probable that the field 
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of vision has encreased to the dimensions of a circle about 
four or five inches in diameter, which. enlarges to twenty or 
thirty when he attends to the space which both of his arms 
can describe or encompass, while al! the objects in view ap- 
pear painted within its area much larger than at first, much 
smaller than afterward, and nearly within reach of the hand. 
The eye of man is fitted by the Wisdom of Nature to behold 
commodiously at a single glance all objects that present 
themselves within a cone whose sides form an angle of about 
sixty degrees, and whose apex is the eye. This cone em- 
braces but one-sixth of the horizon ; yet so quick is the mo- 
tion of the eye, that we believe we see a hemisphere at once, 
which we only take in by successive glances. For the con- 
venience of beholding the greatest possible number of ob- 
jects, it is established, either necessarily, or arbitrarily, that 
the more remote an object is situated, the smaller it appears ; 
otherwise a multitude of those which under our present cir- 
cumstances we are capable of perceiving, would be con- 
cealed from us by the intervention of that single object which 
happened to be nearest. This is not the place to enquire by 
what means this law is carried into effect. It is sufficient to 
know that the nearer we suppose an object to be placed, the 
smaller we judge it to be j and a castle of a hundred feet in 
altitude at the horizon, will appear scarce an inch to the in- 
fant that believes it to exist almost within reach of its hand. 
Thus we can readily conceive that the more distant an object 
really is, the smaller it must ever appear ; and the nearer we 
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judge it to be, without actually knowing the truth, the 
smaller we must also suppose it. Of this diminutive size, 
and bearing a just proportion to each other, as in a painting 
accurately executed according to the rules of perspective, all 
objects within the field of vision must probably appear to a 
child at the period alluded to ; no prominence observable; 
but the whole consisting of a flat plane diversified by shades 
and colours. Though it may be doubtful whether this pic- 
ture does not very early assume the form of a concave hemis- 
phere ; similar in every respect, but in magnitude, to the 
area comprehended by more perfect vision, but so confined as 
to appear within tangible distance of the hand of the infant. 
The visual powers command an equal extent in all direc- 
tions ; and if, as a necessary consequence, the boundary of 
vision presents to the adult an immense sphere, it must in 
like manner present a sphere of reduced dimensions to the 
infant, whose powers of vision likewise extend in all direc- 
tions, but only, in his conception, to the distance of a few 
inches. 

Nearly at the distance which the infant has first learned to 
assign to objects, is in all probability established the barrier 
between distinct and indistinct vision : all things within it 
appearing larger than they actually are, and encreasing in 
size and indistinctness as they approach the eye; and all be- 
yond it diminishing in size the farther they recede from it, 
till they are also involved in obscurity and at length lost to 
sight. A pin not an inch long, if brought close to the pupil, 
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appears to increase in dimensions to six ; and if gradually 
removed irom distance to distance, reduces its size till it to- 
tally vanishes, being seen in its true dimensions but once in 
its progress w<hich takes place at the barrier in question. 

Beyond this boundary, the eye of the infant has not yet 
learned to penetrate. It must previously become so inti- 
mately acquainted with at least one particular object, that it 
will recognise it at a moderate distance ; or, to speak more 
consonantly with thesensations of the child, it must be able to 
recogniseit for the same object, although at one time it ap- 
pears large, and at another small. The first step in the ac- 
quisition of this knowledge is the discovery, that the visible 
and tangible object is the same. One of the earliest occu- 
pations of the infant is to press with its hand the bosom of 
its mother. The prominency which is familiar to the touch, 
cannot long be concealed from the eye. The gradual bright- 
ness and shading soon become signs of the figure of the ob- 
ject ; and the sight, under the tuition of the feeling, learns to 
distinguish the round and the angular from the coloured flat- 
ness peculiar to its own powers of perception. In his pro- 
gress he insensibly becomes acquainted with the features of 
his mother — rejoices to behold them softened into smiles — 
and gives the first proof of his sympathy, that grand founda- 
tion of our moral attributes, by a. respondent smile. At rest 
in his cradle he follows the countenance, now become so in- 
teresting to him, with an attentive eye. It lessens as it re- 
cedes ; it enlarges as it advances ; and perhaps with the de- 
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light of a philosopher at the discovery of a new truth, he for 
the first time ascertains in those different situations, the iden- 
tity of the object. But still he can have no notion of that 
distance which occasions the change. He must himself be 
borne from his mother, and again advanced toward her; he 
must be conscious of having been in motion — and possibly 
that consciousness may not arise until his own powers of lo- 
comotion have first been exerted — he must have acquired 
some idea, however faint, of the space he has traversed, be- 
fore he can possess the most imperfect notion of distance ; 
and even that idea must have become habitual, long before 
he recognises it as the cause of the diminution of objects. 
But that recognition once made, and ripened by time into 
habit, we forget appearances, and attend only to the real 
object and the real distance. 

A variety of objects, subjected to the same process, lend 
their assistance in strengthening and perpetuating the habit ; 
and with the exercise of the habit the power encreases of 
judging correctly of distances. If the infant has traversed 
no greater space than the length of his chamber, he cannot 
entertain a conception that the universe is more extensive ; 
and whatever prospect its windows may command, the ma- 
nifold objects between his eye and the horizon will appear at 
the distance;ofj:fifteenor twenty feet from his eye, if such 
be the limits of his knowledge of space. In proportion as 
that knowledge advances by means -of experience* his horizon 
recedes — his circuit of vision enlarges^ and objects encrease 
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their dimensions: — known objects become a standard to judge 
of unknown — and the human figure is perhaps the first and 
the most useful which he employs to that end. A man on 
the battlements of a distant tower., serves by comparison to 
measure at once its magnitude and its distance— a full grown 
oak, the elevation and extent of the hill on which it flourishes. 
Por a long period, the remotest mountains in the prospect 
are regarded by the child as the boundary of the world. His 
field of vision then extends to the terrestrial horizon. A solid 
vault of blue, studded with diminutive stars, appears to rest 
on the flat earth as on a foundation ; and many a year has he 
numbered before his encreasing knowledge countervails, the 
habit of his perceptions, and lends his imagination wings to 
rise through a yielding fwmameRt, and, discover through a 
vista extending millions of miles, innumerable suns which he 
had been taught to call stars, millions of miles in circum- 
ference, and multiplied millions asunder : while Reason and 
Fancy unite with Philosophy in peopling the invisible void 
with systems of habitable orbs, as infinite in number as the 
suns round which they revolve. 

Thus instructed by the most, confined and local of the 
senses, the most unrestricted and expansive becomes per- 
fect. And a circle scarcely one-tenth of an inch in diameter, 
whose sphere of vision is at first not more extensive than that 
circle, in the progress of time acquires, by force of habit, 
the astonishing power of comprehending within its diminu- 
tive sphere the stupendous universe. 
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The first steps of this process, naturally as they follow each 
other, will never, if controverted, admit of demonstration ; 
for we can scarcely hope, that in contradiction to those laws 
which have hitherto governed the infancy of man, his mind 
will ever be endued with the faculty of recollecting every im- 
pression it received from the first dawn of its existence; and 
until there is an instance of such an event, we may conjec- 
ture, but we cannot know. Yet the concluding steps ef the 
process are so far advanced beyond the regions of mere pro- 
bability, that their certainty in no small degree confirms the 
credibility of those that precede them, not only by their reci- 
procal harmony, but their united accordance with reason. 
Still it must be confessed that we have facts within our know- 
ledge, which, seem to refute the doctrine altogether. In Che- 
selden's invaluable case, referred to by almost every writer on 
the subject of vision, the young man couched for cataract at 
first perceived objects of a much larger size than they really 
were; when according to the above principles, we would ra- 
ther expect them to appear much smaller, and reduced to a 
scale as diminutive as their picture on the retina. But we 
must recollect that the patient was not an infant — that he 
was acquainted by the touch with the dimensions of objects — 
and that the idea of space had long been familiar to him. 
We must also recollect that like others affected with the same 
species of blindness, he could distinguish light from dark- 
ness, and even discern two or three colours. It is therefore 
probable, that immediately after birth, he perceived a dim 
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circle of light of the diameter of his pupil ; and that as he 
enlarged his notion of space, the circle of light encreased its 
dimensions ; but without extending to the degree of magni- 
tude, during his blindness, which it attained after he acquired 
the use of his sight. It is therefore natural to suppose, that 
the first objects he perceived would appear to him at least 
as large as to others, if there was no other peculiarity in his 
sensations. But according to Cheselden he conceived that 
all the objects he saw were as close to his eye, as those which 
hetouched, were to his hand. No wonder then that every 
object should appear larger to him than to others, when 
(subtending an equal superficies to both) he esteemed it to 
be in contact with his eye, and they perceived it at its proper 
distance. 

These considerations perhaps afford a sufficient explana- 
tion of the variance between the actual circumstances of this 
young man, and those we would previously be inclined to 
expect. He had a manifest ad vantage over the infant who 
is totally destitute of all idea of space. He therefore ac- 
quired more speedily the art of seeing. And: upon the whole 
it may be considered, that the peculiarities of his case yield 
a strong confirmation of the doctrine, they seem on a super- 
ficial view to subvert. 

This topic has'perhaps detained ustooJong ; but a&ifc forms 
socuriousiand important a part of the history of our habits, 
k was necessary, to render it at least intelligible, and I confess 
I had no* the art of accomplishing;this in. fewer; words. 
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We have seen that no object Would appear as it exists, and 
that therefore vision would be comparatively useless to us, if 
it were not for the habit of mentally converting visible into 
tangible objects. The organ of sight would be for ever im- 
perfect without this exercise of the mind. It was not requi- 
site to consider what assistance is contributed to this effect 
by the love of novelty, in investigating the mere improvement 
of the organ of vision ; though doubtless it operates in no 
small degree in promoting that intellectual exercise^ so ne- 
cessary to its perfection. But it claims an important share 
of our attention, when we direct our enquiries to the affec- 
tions of the mind, as moved and influenced by the objects of 
sight. 

We have hitherto sketched a history of the combined in- 
fluence of habit and the love of novelty, as they affect us 
from their birth to their maturity, in relation to the objects 
of those senses we have already discussed ; but it would be 
tedious in every part of the subject to advert to minutiae that 
cannot have escaped the most heedless observer. The eager- 
ness with which infants relinquish one glittering object for an- 
other more novel, must have forced itself on every one's notice. 
Nor are those circumstances Jess obvious, which evince the 
full growth of this passion in the mind ; and we cannot look 
back without strong feelings of interest, to the first instance 
of our absolute submission to its powerful influence. There 
is no one that does not cherish the recollection of the solici- 
tude he felt, in expectation of the first change of scene he 
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enjoyed. With what ardour does the young rustic desire to 
visit the neighbouring town,, of which he has heard such ex- 
aggerated tales ; and how much does the gratification of his 
curiosity add to its vigour. The distant capital invites him 
to a feast still more splendid ; and if his appetite is not 
palled by the banquet, this impulse may render it still more 
insatiable after novelty. On the other hand the child bred 
up in cities, and breathing their unwholesome atmosphere, 
feels as if he were imprisoned in an uncongenial element, 
and secluded from enjoyments for which he was constituted 
by nature. He longs to breathe in freedom the pure air of 
the country. His imagination carries him to every green and 
luxuriant spot in the prospect, of which, through interposing 
roofs and towers, he can obtain a glimpse ; and he entertains 
the ambition of climbing the mountains which bound his hori- 
zon, from whose summit he fancies he shall behold a fathom- 
less abyss, or a dreary ocean, constituting the last verge of na 7 
ture. The love of novelty thus finds a firmer footing in the 
mind. Indulgence strengthens this passion, as it strengthens 
every other. If it ripens into habit, it becomes necessary 
to the existence with which it is interwoven. Excursion 
after excursion, scene after scene, at once gratify the mind, 
and stimulate it to fresh gratifications. And by this process, 
a basis is laid for an insatiable thirst of novelty, such as led 
Park over the terrible desarts, or through the more terrible 
population, of Africa ; or instigated Columbus to the glory of 
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contending with the unknown tempests of the desolate At- 
lantic then deemed unnavigablc. 

This affection, with Sensibility for its partner, delights to 
traverse those regions consecrated by the memory of illus- 
trious nations, which have long since perished from the 
earth; or the deeds of magnanimous individuals, who by 
their example, as with an inheritance have enriched posterity 
for ever. With similar and equal interest we dwell upon the 
reliques of the days of our forefathers — their grand and 
gloomy castles, convenient only for defence, awaken all the 
sympathy our nature still retains for the boisterous and he- 
roic age of chivalry. Taste is generated by objects like 
these, and the sentiments they inspire. A Burke or an 
Alison leads us through the gardens and wildernesses of na- 
ture—and whether we trace some inviting stream, through 
cultivated meadows and wooded dells, to the barren moun- 
tains that form its cradle ; or hang over its frightful cataracts 
from a rock seemingly consolidated with the foundations of 
the earth — whether we revel in the smiles or shrink aghast at 
the frowns of nature — we every where confess the footsteps 
of God. The sources of beauty and sublimity are opened 
to us ; and thenceforth an inexhaustible fountain of enjoy- 
ment flows beneath our feet. 

Such a share has the Love of Novelty in enhancing the 
value of the objects of sight. Nor is this all — associated 
with Observation and Sagacity, it explores new fields of know- 
ledge, and opens new springs of felicity, not less valuable 
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to the intellect, than those already mentioned, to the heart. 
We walk with the ingenious and discerning Werner, and the 
profound and speculative Hutton, amidst rocks of adaman- 
tine hardness, whose various strata resemble the gradual and 
successive deposit of the waters; and without a blind un- 
qualified and implicit adherence to either of these philoso- 
phers, we acknowledge but doubtingly that a force less than 
of fire could scarcely have produced the change. The dis- 
integration of these rocks seems to supply the sandy bed of 
the neighbouring torrent ; and if we pursue its course to the 
sea, we learn that " the capacious bed of waters'' owes its 
formation to the same materials. It appears as if the lofty 
mountains and solid plains were carried by a slow but un- 
ceasing progress into the abyss of the ocean ; and we look 
round us, with inquisitive eyes, to discover if the dry land 
we inhabit has ever been subjected to the same astonishing 
revolution. We pursue the novelties that invite us; and 
fancy that we are taught in every page of the volume of 
nature, that twice this earth was in the bosom of the waters, 
and as often heaved above them by the force of subter- 
ranean fires, Avhich liquefied or baked it into the manifold 
forms that diversify its surface. We shrink from so incre- 
dible a creed, but rocks of enormous magnitude excite our 
attention ; and the vertical strata of their masses, which seem 
to ha^ T e been once horizontal, compel us to acknowledge 
that the power which heaved them upright must have been 
adequate to events the most tremendous ; and reluctantly we 
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admit the conviction, that wherever we tread, it is on the 
wrecks of former worlds. 

Thus we see how the profoundest enquiries become food 
for the appetite of novelty. It cannot be satiated, any more 
than the sense of vision, by terrestrial prospects. It expa- 
tiates at large in the immensity of the heavens. It weighs 
and measures the planets, their distance, and velocity ; and 
ascertains with Newton, the laws that speed, yet confine 
them in their orbits. It adds new powers to the eye by the 
telescope, and opens to us deeper and deeper profundities of 
space. We discover with Ilcrschel, that the nebulous bright- 
ness of the milky-way consists of multitudes of stars thickly 
sown in stratum over stratum ; and which seem more closely to 
approach each other in proportion to their remoteness from us 
— that the stars of our firmament, however distant from each 
other, are but a part of the one congeries— that our sun is an 
individual among them, and that those in his vicinage naturally 
appear to our eyes the farthest asunder. Prodigious contem- 
plation ! — yet how trivial to that which succeeds. In various 
parts of the heavens, and still more distant than the most 
distant star of the galaxy, other nebulous spots appear. We 
look through the telescope, and stars become visible as nu- 
merous as those which heretofore constituted to us the uni- 
verse. At the same time a profounder space is unfolded, and 
other nebulae whose stars still remain undistinguishable, are 
revealed to view. Two thousand five hundred, has Herschel 
numbered, of these Universes ; for Universes we must call 
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them in spite of the solecism. Human language is alike in- 
competent to express the Creation and the Creator. 

Sublime and ineffable as are the sentiments which arise 
from these amazing contemplations, they but inflame the lust 
of knowledge. System after system bursts with increasing 
grandeur on the indefatigable mind. We reason — we com- 
pare — we generalise — we simplify. Science fixes her firm 
foot on the orb of the sun, and sees, around her, circumvolv- 
ing planets, satellites, and comets. Their motion more rapid 
beyond comparison than the whirlwind is to the eye imper- 
ceptible at the distance even of the highest. How then 
could we hope to discern the motion of the stars hitherto 
supposed to be fixed ? Yet Halley suspected and Herschel 
has discovered that they actually move, and almost ascer- 
tained even the direction of their course. * But thousands 
of years must'elapse before such a general change qan occur 
as to alter materially to our senses their relative positions. 
Some nebula infinitely remote* and %vhose motion must be 
less perceptible in proportion to its distance, may offer itself 
as an object sufficiently fixed for measuring the movement of 
the nearer heavens. But what is the length of human life — 
the duration of nations — the existence of the earth itself, to 
accoinj lish such a task ? At those incalculable distances, it 
is possible that many millions of miles, nay many millions of 
diameters even of the solar system, may not occupy to our 

* St-e Herscliel's Papers on the Motion of the Sun and Solar System in the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society, for the years 1783 and 1805. 
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eye a space equal to the hundredth part of an inch; and 
though that mighty longitude were traversed by the heavenly 
bodies with the velocity of light — to us, though observed for 
ages, or perhaps for ever, the amazing tale of their travels 
might still remain uudivulgcd. 

But the acquisition of facts only prompts us to the acqui- 
sition of facts yet unknown. The love of novelty ripens, into 
an appetite for knowledge ; and we hunger and thirst to riot 
without stint in the feast of reason, among new objects, new 
facts, new truths, in endless variety. And scarcely have we 
learned that the magnitude of our sun may surpass that of 
all the heavenly bodies united, which roll around him as 
their centre, and that he and his attendant worlds arc ad- 
vancing together through space, than our imagination trans- 
ports us into the centre of all nature : and there it frames a 
mighty orb, equal in mass to the thousands of universes that 
are attracted by its gravity, and roll jn majestic splendour 
around this heaven of heavens — " this throne itself of God." 

Magnificent as this scheme may appear, it must still fall 
short of the works of the Creator. What He has achieved, 
it is not for man in the utmost stretch of his imagination to 
conceive. 

In the several instances to which we have had occasion to 
recur, we find that the love of novelty becomes gradually 
exalted into a much nobler passion. Nor in any of them 
caa we discover that this desire exists without a preconceived 
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object. The victim of lassitude and ennui ma}' indeed pant 
after novelty for its own sake; but he is a singular instance. 
The infant does not throw away his rattle until some other 
attraction presents itself; the boy does not long for a glimpse 
of the metropolis until he has heard of its splendours. It is 
the same in manhood. Johnson did not seek the Hebrides 
until he had warmed his imagination with the view of primi- 
tive and uncultivated society which he expected to enjoy 
there. The fancy of Columbus dwelt only on a new track 
through the ocean, when he discovered a new world. And 
the galaxy and nebulae were already in the eye of Herschel 
before he ascertained them to be clusters of stars, and found 
a new universe in every assemblage. 

Every organ of sense i*s long under the tuition of habit, 
and by its means attains no small degree of perfection, before 
the mind is affected by a desire of novelty with respect to the 
objects of that particular sense. 

Hearing, for example, must long be exercised, before it 
arrives at the power of distinguishing the variety of noises, 
that first excite its attention, and the multiplicity of sounds 
conveyed in the simplest air of music, or the narrowest com- 
pass of language. Pleasing sounds, by being new, are ren- 
dered more pleasing ; but until the ear is habitually ac- 
quainted with some arrangement of sounds, it can scarcely 
be subservient to the love of novelty; because the imagina- 
tion cannot form a preconception of a simple sound to which 
the mind is a stranger ; and we have seen that without some 
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preconception of tLc object, this affection does not arise. 
But when the ear becomes familiar with different arrange- 
ments of sound, the imagination can readily conceive the 
formation of other arrangements, and naturally gives birth to 
a desire for new harmonies in music, new expressions of lan- 
guage, and at length pants after new efforts of eloquence, 
new flights of the muse, and all that science can perform by 
the power of diction. 

Vast as is the empire of the eye, the dominion of the ear 
is far more extensive; and though the former is more useful 
to man as an animal, the other is more necessary to him as a 
reasonable creature. It is the great inlet of his knowledge— 
the gate which opens to him the intellect of others, throws 
down the barriers which would confine his mind to the scanty 
produce of its own conceptions, and gives it a passage to the 
collective understanding of mankind. Without it, language 
could never have been invented — without language, general 
ideas could have no existence — and without general ideas, 
where would be that knowledge which stamps on man his 
exalted character of a reasonable being ? 

No wonder then that this refined and delicate organ should 
be slow in arriving at perfection. To distinguish accurately 
every vibration of air, from an infinite number of other vi- 
brations, whose impulse conveys to the auditory nerves all 
the involutions of sound employed in mus'ic or language, 
seems a power more than miraculous. It is according to the 
course of nature, and we pass it by without consideration — 
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it may be said, without notice — yet in the records of those 
marvels which have contradicted that course, is there one 
more astonishing than this which floats with the stream ? 
How exquisite must be the construction of the organ, how 
accurate its perceptions, how attentive the mind, how inces- 
sant the habit of observing and discriminating, to endue this 
wonderful faculty with all its perfection. And during the 
process, how ardent must be that love of novelty which pro- 
motes those exertions, how early its birth, how prodigious its 
growth, when it rushes unconscious from the sound to the 
sense, from the diction to the subject, from detail to reason- 
ing, and as it advances in its progress, becomes first a love of 
knowledge, and then a love of truth, the acme of its cha- 
racter. 

It is strange to reflect that the foundation from which has 
arisen the proudest superstructure of human attainments, 
may have been an idle fairy tale or absurd romance ! It is 
not the knowledge we receive by compulsion, in schools and 
colleges, that takes the fastest hold of the mind ; but that 
which we acquire voluntarily, and pursue with avidity. In- 
fant curiosity awakened by a Persian or Arabian tale, the 
less marvellous stories of Monsieur Berquin and Madame 
Genlis, or the invaluable and more fascinating compositions 
of Miss Edgeworth, to whom society will perhaps be in- 
debted for the virtues of future generations, soon demands 
more solid nourishment. Fiction and fancy give place to 
truth and reason. Hie unrestricted intellect traverses with 
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rapid strides the frequented regions of knowledge— makes 
excursions of its own in the, unfrequented ; and leaves far 
behind the limited endeavours of the trammelled mind. A 
regular plan of education is pa doubt indispensable ; but the 
boy greedy of intellectual pleasure will overleap its fences ; 
while the pedantry that would cpnfiue lum within them, de- 
feats its own views. Jfcoqujfft of him l;is allotted task ; but 
allow him beside, his choice of reading^ whether solid or 
light, aad he will derive advantage from both. Chain him 
to his galjey, and he w.iU be but a galley-ejare — his exertions 
as languid, his progress as pirc,u,n^9ribc4» his $isgyst as inve- 
terate. It is in your powe,r tp choose the .first book that is 
put into his hands— rif it i* 3uHe4 tP hj» age, au4 adequate 
to captivate his attentions ypu m$y leave him iri a great 
measure to Jwrnsjelfr-r-advise hinjj when he a^ks for advice; 
but it is scarcely neqess,aryr tp .pptruxifi it when he does not 
solicit it. The amusing tale will be follpwed by t,lie instruc- 
tive history. — science will ti?<?ad on the heejls qf science — he 
will find his way from vplum,e to vqlu.me with little need of a 
guide-rrraH he wants is. books a«d instruments — and these it 
is your, business to supply as \ie demands them, if you would 
not impede him in his road .tp universal knowledge. The 
habit of study, and the paesipn pf grasping at truths yet un- 
known to himself pr tp others, will be sufficient incentives 
to his progress, and supports of his toils. 

As a necessary, companion and minister to the sense of 
hearing, and equally a medium of communication between 
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reasonable beings, the faculty of speech was bestowed on 
man ; and it deserves the highest cultivation of which it is 
susceptible. The power of delivering the thoughts in easy 
unaffected perspicuous animated language, is in every con- 
dition of life a pleasing accomplishment; but in the higher 
ranks and more public avocations of society, it is an indis- 
pensable requisite. In these free countries where popular 
discussions have such mighty sway, this popular talent is of 
the utmost moment ; and its acquisition is the surest means 
of attaining the highest summit of political ambition. But 
it cannot be acquired without the aid of habit, early and 
unremitting. At the outset of life we imagine that nothing 
more is necessary to the expression of our thoughts, than to 
possess a valuable and abundant store. Accordingly we shut 
ourselves up in our studies — we devote ourselves to our 
books — we heap fact upon fact, and truth upon truth, and 
the indefatigable student at length becomes a magazine of 
science. Then triumphing in his acquisitions he enters into 
society ; and when the wished for opportunity occurs for the 
display of his learning, he finds to his astonishment that he 
wants the only means to give it utterance — words. H© 
opens his ears and learns to his mortification, that the shal- 
lowest talker, who deals only in common-place, exceeds him 
in the art of conversation and the powers of amusing — that 
the stranger to books who owes all his information to acci- 
dental intercourse with the learned, can shine with more 
lustre than himself, even in the field of literature ; and too 
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late he acknowledges, that the labours of his life have been 
unavailing, since he cannot impart their result ; and that 
science and philosophy are but useless appendages, without 
the habit of conversing, and the talent of expressing our 
thoughts. 

It is true that writing affords the unconversable student a 
ready instrument of developing his opinions, whose sphere 
of action and influence is much more extensive. But habit 
is as necessary to the perfection of this art as of the former. 
The practice of composing should be early encouraged among 
those to whom it can be useful ; and there are few persons 
above the inferior classes of society, to whom it may not be 
of the most eminent service. The multitude will derive suf- 
ficient advantage from the mere mechanical use of the pen ; 
and the lowest individual in the state should not be left in 
ignorance of the art. This would be a benefit more to be 
desired than expected, were it not that the simple but in- 
comparable inventions of Lancaster promise to disseminate 
the invaluable blessings of education among every rank in 
society, before another generation passes away. But the 
more exalted skill of elegant composition should not be. ne- 
glected, or left to chance among the superior classes. It were 
wise to afford to every boy an opportunity of discovering the 
extent of his capacity for this accomplishment; and if the 
result be favourable, the ambition to excel, and the practice 
which generates excellence, will spontaneously follow. In 
our early years the splendid efforts of the muse are more suited 
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to our taste, and more evident to our understanding than the 
simpler beauties of prose — the young are prone to imitate 
what most they admire — and our infant genius, like the ge- 
nius of infant society, effuses itself in poetry. It is an art 
to which we are under much higher obligations than is com- 
monly supposed ; and a little reflection will convince us, that 
we owe to some ambitious poet of remote antiquity, the in- 
vention of alphabetical writing. Facts, opinions, and laws,, 
he might have promulged, by means of hieroglyphics ; but 
he could not record his verses, till he had discovered the 
power of registering the harmonious and evanescent arrange- 
ment of sounds. 

Whether it is politic to encourage a poetical taste, is how- 
ever to be questioned. It sedttees tine anfottuiiate jfcossessor 
from his proper business-^the employment,, from whose pro- 
fits he is to derive his sustenance.---It diverts his industry 
into a channel that enriches his mind, but where worldly 
wealth seldom flows. It inspires him with that contempt for 
gold, which perhaps may console him under the privation, 
■of which it is eminently the cause. It promotes a cultiva- 
tion of the understanding, a melioration of the disposition, 
a poignancy of feeling, an ardour of virtuous sentiment, and 
a romantic nobleness of heart — in Vulgar times it accom- 
plishes him for the days of chivalry— and it will not be dif- 
ficult for common understandings to decide, how far that 
taste is to be coveted, which unfits a man for the present 
state of things, even though it may qualify him for a better. 
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la our investigation of the influence of habit and the love 
of novelty, as they operate in the improvement of the organs 
of sense, and affect the mind in its relation 10 sensible ob- 
jects, we cannot overlook their alternate operation, and the 
quick advances toward perfection, which are the conse- 
quence of this arrangement. Every act and object is fresh 
and new to the infant ; and it is satiated with novelty before 
the desire can arise. The very performance of an act creates 
an inclination to repeat it; and the influence of habit is the 
first to affect us. It grows stronger with every repetition, 
and does not require any support from novelty, where there 
is little or no exercise of the will ; as for instance^ in imbib- 
ing an awkwardness of manner ; practising peculiar and un- 
meaning gesticulations, or resorting to those preposterous, 
but innocent enjoyments, the most common of which is the 
use of that nauseous weed, which is so providentially harm- 
less to tlie individual, and productive to the state. These 
habits require no charm of novelty to render them perma- 
nent ; for in time they become as independent of the will, as 
the return of hunger at the accustomed hour, the process of 
digestion, or the pulsation of the arteries. 

But where the will exercises a control, the habit grows 
stronger only so long as it preserves any character of novelty. 
When an object or action is for the first time presented, those 
which were familiar lose in some degree their attractions, and 
the mind devotes itself with ardour to the new. But when 
the delicate essence of novelty is totally dissipated, all the 
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relish of attraction evaporates with it. We may however 
remark that habit is sooner deprived of its influence, and 
the intercurrence of novelty longer required to engage our 
attention, when we are passive, than when we are active. 
Even the most exquisite singers and facetious of story-tellers 
are seldom sensible of the tedium of repeating the same 
songs, and recapitulating the same stories, so soon as the po- 
litest of their auditors ; whose amenity is sometimes subjected 
to no trifling test of endurance, if the air be not varied by 
some lively touches of Pathos, or the anecdote by some unex- 
pected effusion of humour : or in fine, unless some additional 
auditor is present ; when a new sense of sympathy with the in- 
terest he feels, may postpone for the time the impatience of 
lassitude. Old Homer's rule of the twice-told tale has never 
been reversed ; nor do the annals of song afford an excep- 
tion ; unless it is, perhaps, to be found in such ever-varying 
and fascinating modulations as are disclosed in the notes of 
" Lungi dal caro bene" and Viola's still more affecting ap- 
peal to the heart of Orsino, " She never told her love." * These 
have the privilege, if it is possessed by music, of feasting " the 
ravished ear" to excess, but never to satiety. 

The influence of habit is commonly exercised in matters 
of a general nature, while the love of novelty deals in par- 
ticulars. A taste for reading may become an indispensable 
habit : we may even with pleasure confine our studies to one 

* The former by Sarti, the latter by Haydn. 
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science, but can seldom restrict them to one book. The 
same work does not often invite to a second perusal ; at least 
until the subject is partially forgotten, and therefore in some 
degree new. We may acquire an habitual necessity of fre- 
quenting the theatre; but the same dramatic representation 
will afford but a meagre amusement, unless its attractions be 
revived by a change of performers, or some similar novelty. 
Yet in our most constant and permanent habits, the 
simplest variation suffices to render them agreeable. A person 
will pace the same streets or travel the same road, day after day 
and year after year, without the slightest disgust ; scarcely 
adverting to the objects which he has so often beheld, and 
finding perhaps all the novelty that enlivens his way, in his 
own meditations. Or even if " he whistles as he goes, for 
want of thought" the scenes Jbe has traversed a thousand 
times, may every time display a thousand minute varieties 
that exclude the approach of chagrin and ennui. The same 
landscape is not the same, in sunshine, and in twilight — when 
the heavens are blue and serene, or enveloped in a curtain 
of clouds — in a calm when the aspen scarce moves, and in a 
breeze which sways with its breath, the fields and the forests. 

Thus the perpetual recurrence of novelty is in some degree 
necessary to preserve the existence of such of the habits as 
have not renounced the control of the will ; even those which 
have been of the longest continuance. And from this curious 
circumstance we learn, how closely these principles of action 
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are united, and the difficulty of separating the consideration 
of their effects. 

Can this operation of novelty be a law of our nature, in- 
terwoven with our frame ; or has the habit of thus being af- 
fected, arisen from the pleasure we derived from every ob- 
ject, when the world was new to us, and the consequent 
stimulation to similar enjoyments ? 

Be this as it may, the dominion of habit is not superficial. 
Its sway can be traced in the depths of our constitution ; 
and its power over the functions of the frame would lead us 
to regard it as a primitive law of our nature. 

Labour of body and exertion of mind, those great pro- 
moters of sleep, no longer produce their effects on a patient 
familiar with laudanum. The drops must be administered 
before rest can be hoped foe. The epicure, accustomed to 
spicy condiments with his food, cannot digest it without 
them ; and the stimuli of the natural secretions, cease to be 
stimuli, to intestines enervated by the use of cathartics. 

If these internal actions so little within the, dominion of 
the will, are still subjected to the government of Habit, we 
need not be surprised that this law of our constitution should 
predominate in our voluntary actions. Every muscle in the 
frame performs its office with ease, or difficulty, according as 
it has been exercised ; and dexterity, grace and' skill are the 
fruits of repeated practice. The smith toils throughout the 
day with a sledge, which a ploughman, as robust, could not 
wield for an hour* A skilful rider will " turn and wind a 
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fiery pegasus'* that a novice in horsemanship dares not ven- 
ture to mount. The seaman will climb unconcernedly to a 
height, where landsmen cannot sec him without terror ; and 
confiding in the habitual strength of his hands, suspend him- 
self over the waves into which one less practised would drop 
in despair. 

It is this effect of habit, in improving manual operations, 
that has rendered the division of labour of so much import- 
ance to a commercial country. But the wealth it creates, is 
not altogether a compensation for the expenditure of health, 
activity, and intellect, that arc given in exchange. Low must 
be his bodily strength, and mean his understanding, who is 
destitute of all thought or employment, but cutting off inches 
of wire or sharpening them into points. In the northern 
parts of Ireland a different system exists — there is there a 
population not to be exceeded for intelligence in any part of 
the globe ; and this blessing is chiefly to be ascribed to the 
prevalence of exercising two different trades, the one an 
active, the other a sedentary occupation. The weaver, it is 
true, might be a much better weaver, if he confined his at- 
tention to the shuttle, and relinquished the spade and the 
plough ; and the farmer excel as a farmer, jf he never sat 
down to the loom. But the individual is stronger and 
healthier, more intelligent and happy ; and if the country 
has less wealth, it is more nobly enriched in the vigour, in- 
tellect and energy of a people who are competent and am- 
bitious to be her defenders. 
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In the more learned and illustrious avocations of life, it is 
only industry and talents that can bestow celebrity. But 
knowledge the most profound, and genius the most exalted y 
would be useless to the possessor on the most critical Occa- 
sions, were it not for the power of habit. It is by constantly 
calling them into exercise, that they become as ready instru- 
ments in his hand, as a tool in the mechanic s. The expe- 
rienced physician has scarcely ascertained the symptoms, 
until the hidden seat of the disease discovers itself to his 
sagacity, and his judgment as instantly decides on the ap- 
propriate remedy. The legal practitioner as speedily deve- 
lopes the rights of contending parties, and evolves the in- 
tricate avenue to justice — with confidence and fluency he 
stigmatises the conduct of one individual, and justifies that of 
another — and with the same astuteness and presence of mind, 
eviscerates truth from an evasive witness ; or replies to the 
arguments, and retorts on the wit, of a dextrous adversary. 
The parliamentary orator is no less indebted to habit, for the 
skill with which he brands his opponents without breach of 
decorum ; — the pertinacity of hollow argument, with which 
he upholds the cause of corruption ; or the lightening of 
eloquence, with whose flashes he confounds its abettors. 

What a variety of habits is necessary to form the com- 
mander of armies. To discern at a glance the strong and 
weak points of a country — to calculate the sum of its re- 
sources — to combine extensive and even remote operations — 
to move in all its involutions and dependencies the vast ma- 
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chine of battle, — to exercise invincible patience- infallible 
foresight — prompt and unerring decision — vigilant and unre- 
mitting presence of mind — rapid and overwhelming activity, 
— to perceive the opportunity of attack — the means of re- 
treat — the moment of victory. To be careless of ease — in- 
sensible to danger — enamoured of heroism— wedded to glory. 
These are not virtues to be obtained by occasional or uncer- 
tain exertion : but like all other virtues, they cannot be con- 
fided in, until they are practised as if by instinct ; and inter- 
laced with the very fibres of the constitution, by the power 
of habit. Let us turn our eyes on the two arbiters of the 
world — with what gigantic strides have their minds advanced 
intheir tremendous science, from the bridge of Lodi to the 
field of Mojaysk ; from the modest dawning of Assye, to the 
noontide splendour of the Arapiles. * 

It is not among ministers or statesmen I would seek for an 
illustration of the advantages that flow from the power of 
habit. The routine of office — the wiles of diplomacy — and 

* The language of Metaphor is exhausted in following the achievements of Lord 
Wellington. The glories of Vittoria have since been added to his fame, " Like a new 
morning risen on mid-day." — Another interval has elapsed — the days of Roncevalles ! St. 
Jean De Luz ! Bayonoe ! Orthes ! Toulouse ! have followed each other in rapid succes- 
sion — we can but name them and be silent. — At the time of writing this essay there were 
two names alone of moment in the world — Napoleon and Wellington. What changes 
have a few .short months produced — how many heroes have arisen to Europe — how many 
entitled to rank as her arbiters. Yet he who first inspired their triumphant exertions 
still maintains his proud pre-eminence ; while of his mighty competitor, we are reduced 
to exclaim, like Ossian, at the grave of the warrior, " With three strides all thy pos- 
sessions are compassed, Oh thou that wast so great bsfore !" 
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the polished arts of protraction and deception may derive 
their most striking effect from long and studied exercise ; but 
a minister may possess all these virtues in perfection, yet fail 
of being esteemed a blessing to his country. His opinions 
are of more consequence than his operative skill ; and are 
more likely to affect the permanent interests of society. But 
the influence of habit on opinion has seldom a favourable 
tendency. Prejudices do not often lean to the side of reason, 
truth or justice— and the body of a Fakir is not more cramp- 
ed by his favourite posture, than is the mind by a weak and 
predominant tenet. 

It is a melancholy amusement to reflect on the prodigious 
absurdities in politics and religion, which in all ages of the 
world have been adopted by the mass of mankind, and, in 
some countries, with the full acquiescence of the select and 
the studious. Indeed the ignorant would perhaps always con- 
tent themselves with the suggestions of common sense; hut 
these are too often forgotten in the lucubrations of the learned. 
Excessive refinements of reasoning have introduced maqy a 
doctrine irreeoncileahle with common sense ; and the igno- 
rant bow with deference to the tuition of the learned, if their 
mind happens to be unoccupied. But the opinions which 
they once imbibe from their teachers, they hold more tena- 
ciously, in proportion as they are absurd. They acquire a 
habit of regarding them as sacred ;- and the habit grows older 
and stronger, and at length bids defiance to the united powers 
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of reason and common sense. Why should we exclaim 
against the opinions of the vulgar — the grossest they enter- 
tain, were perhaps a few centuries back, engendered by the 
most learned and eminent of the day. 

But it is not the vulgar alone that are slaves of this habit. 
Men of high rank, and^ some education,, submit with the 
multitude to the shackles of prejudice ; and the more impor- 
tant the question and the deeper it concerns us, the less are 
we disposed to investigate its merits, or examine the opinions 
we harbour on the subject. It is true, a spirit of enquiry is 
universally spreading; and its progress is proportioned to the 
process it adopts. Human reason, after an excursion of 
thousands of years, has been brought back to common sense. 
This has been effected, in the science of the material werld, 
by Bacon— and under the guidance of his precepts, by Reid,, 
in the immaterial. Knowledge is encreasing in every class of 
society ; and flows from innumerable sources, fertilising 
every corner of every land. It has been truly remarked, that 
when sovereigns become philosophers, or philosophers sove- 
reigns, the people will then be happily governed* But if 
the people become philosophers, their governors must of ne- 
cessity become philosophers also. When the whole mass of 
society was bwied in ignorance, a trivial superiority in know- 
ledge sufficed to direct or control it. But those times are 
passed away ; and as science encreases (and God seems to 
have provided that henceforth it shall for ever eacrease) the 
governors must at least keep pace with the governed. The 
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mists of prejudice will spontaneously disperse before the ra- 
diance of knowledge — politics will become the science of 
creating and perpetuating the happiness of nations — Chris- 
tianity will every where reassume the pure robe of her Author, 
and unite all her children in the bonds of his charity. The 
powers of the intellect will augment with the habits of exer- 
tion ; and the supremacy of virtue extend with the practice 
of goodness. It may be a weak, but it is an innocent en- 
thusiasm, that anticipates that distant day, when man, hav- 
ing gradually ennobled his nature, and ripened the perfection 
of which he seems susceptible, shall triumph over every 
moral evil ; when enmity shall cease between factions and 
states ; and the empire of virtue, peace, and happiness, no 
longer be visionary. 

The generality of men are averse to the adoption of new 
tenets ; and perhaps this constitution of our nature may an- 
swer the wisest purposes. For it is better that we should be 
tenacious even of a weak or absurd notion than flippant in 
relinquishing just and long established opinions — the fruit 
of industrious examination, and conscientious reflection — 
through the simple gratification of the love of novelty. But 
when this affection is employed in the pursuit of knowledge ; 
and mature investigation has discovered a truth subversive 
of a doctrine to which long habit has attached us ; it is then 
we should overcome this propensity of our nature ; nor suffer 
a disposition which was intended for the support of truth 
and virtue, to degenerate into an auxiliary of folly and false- 
hood. 
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But if the simple love of novelty has little place in the 
regulation of our opinions, much less does it sway us in the 
exercise of our moral capacity. Virtue is never adopted for 
the sake of any novel sensation which may attend it. Its 
strength, its continuance, its very existence, depends on 
habit. Novelty bestows no beauty on the attractions of 
goodness — the longer we are acquainted with them, the 
more we feel their power. The first act of virtue may in- 
deed be accompanied with emotions, never afterward expe- 
rienced. But her dominion is not complete, until her pre- 
cepts are obeyed spontaneously and without a struggle. — 
Tumultuous feelings make room for a complacency border- 
ing on delight, which encreases with each successive act of 
virtue, and if elevated to its highest degree would be per- 
haps supreme felicity. 

Vice, no less than virtue, is the child of habit. Within 
her domains, it is true, she may be intoxicated by the fasci- 
nations of novelty ; but the superior novelty of virtue has no 
talisman to dissolve the enchantments of habit. The first 
act of vice is preceded by apprehension, and attended by 
remorse — repeated acts may blunt these stings of consci- 
ence ; but the mind at last consigns itself to a hopeless state 
of depravity and wretchedness — a struggle may yet retrieve 
its liberty : but the same power, the power of habit, which 
renders virtue superior to the whispers of seduction, renders 
vice as insensible to the clamours of duty, and extinguishes 
every capacity in man, but such as fits him for irretrievable 
misery. 
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Conscious of this indissoluble law of our constitution, bow 
anxiously should we direct its operation to our final advan- 
tage. Endued as we are with appetites and passions, which 
within a certain compass are necessary to the preservation of 
the individual, the propagation of the species, and the hap- 
piness of society, but when let loose and abandoned to the 
violence of their career, are as destructive in their fury, as 
they are beneficent under the restraints of conscience and 
reason — so endued — with what solicitude should we acquire 
the habit of confining, within their appointed limits, these 
dubious directors, which waft us round the circle of virtuous 
enjoyment, or hurry us into the regions of turpitude and 
misery, the operant causes of much natural good — the in- 
disputable authors of all moral evil. 

Our infancy is assailed by a host of rebellious passions, 
which will accompany us through life, if not early subdued, 
and constantly restrained, by force of habit. That sensibility 
to pain, which indicates itself by tears and cries, and is neces- 
sary to the preservation of so tender a creature, soon be- 
comes confirmed peevishness, petulance and rancour. That 
passion, which was intended in the progress of life to pro- 
mote our welfare by steadiness and perseverance in our pur- 
suits and labours, may in its very outset deviate into stub- 
bornness and obstinacy. That emulation, which might one 
day raise us above our fellows, may be transformed at its 
birth into a pitiful or malignant envy. That pride, which has 
been provided to dignify the lofty nature of man, may sink 
into silly vanity, or swell into overweening arrogance. And 
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that provident apprehension of insurmountable danger, which 
by rendering us circumspect and prudent is necessary to the 
preservation of our frail existence, and even to the success- 
ful exertions of heroic courage, may degenerate into pusil- 
lanimous cowardice and contemptible dastardy, and all the 
despicable crimes that follow in their train, — duplicity, false- 
hood, meanness and treachery. 

These are the vices of infancy, and they may debase 
and torture every successive stage of life. Those of youth are 
intemperance and incontinency. Forced away by the extra- 
vagance of his passions, strengthened perhaps by an un> 
meaning ambition, the self-immolated victim sacrifices his 
health, his prosperity, his virtue, and his happiness — at the 
board, or in the bed — of debauchery. He forgets the charm 
of the temperate and chearful meal, — and he has never- 
known the refined and exquisite intercourse of virtue and 
love — that fond hope, the first to be formed and the last re- 
signed, by the warm imagination, pure heart, and culti- 
vated intellect- Habit rivets his fetters, — he grows old in a 
tavern or a brothel — the inroads of vice are traced within 
and without — he possesses the features and the feelings of a 
satyr — and having devoted his life to the vain pursuit of hap- 
piness, he remains to the last unacquainted with its nature 
and incapacitated for its enjoyment. 

But there is something more to be observed than the mere 
restraint of our passions. This probationary life abounds 
with temptations, and we ought not to create them for our- 

vol. xii. u 
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selves. We should prudently consider how we are consti- 
tuted by nature, and not submit ourselves to trials too strong 
for our virtue. Indifference or Apathy may walk over the 
burning ploughshares, which Sensibility and Ardour cannot 
approach with safety. That the earth shall be peopled, and 
its inhabitants happy, rather than the wealth should encrease 
and the pride be fostered, of families or individuals, is the 
manifest design of Providence. He has therefore planted in 
man and woman the strongest, and, in civilised life, the 
most delicate of passions. It is the fashion to ridicule it as 
absurd and romantic ; and the generality of marriages are 
contracted with a determined disregard of this necessary party. 
It is painful to reflect on the consequences daily obtruded 
upon us. Love avenges too often the slights he receives ; 
and the devotee of rank or fortune, finds too late, that nei- 
ther can supply the place of affection- A.habit of propriety, 
or reverence for religion, may be safeguards in the hour 
of trial— but without them, what becomes of the deluded 
tempter of her own virtue ; who in rebelling against the na- 
tural institutions of the Author of her being, yields volun- 
tarily to a life of struggles ; and sacrifices the finest feelings 
with which he has hallowed our nature, to anguish aud des- 
pondence^ or to shame and misery. 

It is true, congenial minds may not always meet, or if they 
meet, cannot always be united — but it is ever in our power 
to shun a discordant union ; and how much happier than a 
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state like this and all its hazards, is the tranquil tenor of an 
honorable celibacy. 

Ambition is said to be tho vice of manhood, and avarice 
of old age. They have perhaps attained their excess at those 
periods, but their seeds have been sown much earlier. The 
intrigues of the courtier have probably their origin in the 
manoeuvres of the schoolboy — the covetousness of decrepi- 
tude, in the selfishness of child hood-<~and all the evils of the 
gambling table, in the trivial but pernicious games of chance, 
to which children are sometimes allowed to devote them- 
selves, in dereliction of more manly, energetic, and generous 
sports. 

But if the germs of vice take an early root in the heart, so 
do also those of virtue. Nor those only which consist in self- 
control, and the government of the passions, but the positive 
and more amiable virtues of veraeity, generosity, courage, 
magnanimity, that philanthropy to which all mankind, that 
charity to which all creatures are dear. These two extensive 
principles of benevolence have their source in the narrow circle 
of domestic affection. Even veracity is practised as a duty, 
long before the mind can have a distinct conception, of truth 
— courage developed itself in the infant— magnanimity ih the 
schoolboy. It is almost three thousand years since the days 
of Homer. In. the course of that period, how many heroes 
have sprung from the inspiration of his verses. Every pas- 
sage teems with greatness ; and one might be selected that 
seems the very matrix of heroism. From the youthful eye, 
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how many tears have flowed over the tenderness and magna- 
nimity of Andromache and Hector. How many have wept 
for the glory of a fate like his, and lived to deserve it. 

A sense of piety is early implanted by the example of re- 
ligious parents. But it has not struck its roots deeply and 
immoveably in the mind, until we have experienced our con- 
tinual dependance on the Author of our being for its mo- 
mentary preservation — until perilous escapes assure us of his 
providential protection, — until despairing of our usual supply, 
we unexpectedly receive our daily bread ; and, though by 
natural means, acknowledge that we owe it, nevertheless, to 
his bounty, — until we are sensible that all the inhabitants of 
the earth are equally his pensioners, — until we regard with 
grateful wonder, the goodness that inspired, and the wisdom 
that contrived the marvellous, yet natural arrangements, by 
which he feeds us. Then, and not until then, when these 
views and feelings are interwoven in our minds by the unre- 
mitting and invincible force of habit, we may be satisfied 
that we have laid thetrue foundations of our happiness. 

Eut speculation is not sufficient to erect the edifice. Temp- 
tations solicit and must be subdued, disappointments harass 
and must be disregarded, afflictions overtake and must be 
endured. But these habits are not often acquired in the 
outset of life. We must long be familiar with temptation, 
disappointment and affliction, before we attain the habitual 
power of rising superior to. them. It would be curious to 
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trace the common progress of the mind, among the inter- 
mingled virtues and vices of the still semi-barbarous state of 
civilised society. Golden dreams of prosperity tincture with 
an honourable ambition, the hopes of youth. Romantic 
visions of sympathetic affection and impassioned felicity 
brighten his distant prospects. His sanguine expectations 
waft him to an elysium where 



-Love lights 



His constant lamp, and waves his purple wings, 
Reigns there and revels — not in the bought smile 

Of Harlots- loveless, joyless, unendeared 

Casual fruition ! 

These are the virtuous and honourable views of most per- 
sons in entering upon life ; but the allurements of pleasure, 
and incentives of passion too often hurry them from the path 
they had deliberately chosen. But they soon find that in- 
temperance, extravagance, and debauchery, are at once 
crimes, and punishments ; that there are pleasures which can 
only be purchased at the expence of the happiness of others ; 
but that the generated Misery grapples, with redoubled 
strength., its selfish Author — that Vice and Folly are unfailing 
founders of the school of Adversity ; and that this Preceptor 
is in its turn the best promoter of Virtue ; under his disci- 
pline they learn to retrieve their former principles, they listen 
to the hints of Conscience, and the precepts of Reason, and 
are taught by them that present Enjoyment is too surely a pass- 
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port to Misery .; and that Self-denial, Labour, and Pain, spin 
the clue, that unravels the way to genuine Happiness. 

Fortunate is the individual who has passed through the 
ordeal of youth, and enters on the threshold of manhood, 
impressed with this convidtion, and purified from the adhe- 
sion of any .habitual depravity. But doubly fortunate is he, 
who, resolute to withstand the strongest and keenest emo- 
tions of his nature, except within the bounds of legitimate 
gratification, finds early the hallowed opportunity, so ar- 
dently wished for by every mind that possesses a spark of 
sensibility or virtue. The present state of the world cannot 
admit of extending this happy allotment to all, yet the ex- 
cluded wretch finds consolation at last, even among the 
dregs of disappointment. His mind gathers strength from 
the pangs of defeated hope ; he compares his anguish, seated 
as it is in the imagination, with the substantial miseries of 
others ; he perceives that fortitude can subdue the former, 
but can only endure the latter; he covets the repose of in- 
difference ; he shrinks from the perturbations of suspense, 
and even from the tumults of joy ; he sinks into the listless 
seat of resignation ; and if Philosophy places herself beside 
him, cold and dispassionate as are her attractions, he will 
not be without a mistress that can awaken him from his 
apathy, and indulge him in pleasures unmingled with regret 
or satiety. 

It is in these torpid enjoyments, this delicious tranquility 
that consists perhaps the happiness of old age, the turmoils 
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of the world no longer possessing any interest, nor the" emo- 
tions of passion any power. The memory feels no pain in 
looking back even on afflictions — the imagination no plea- 
sure in the foretaste of any earthly delight. Peace, quies- 
cence and comfort take possession of the mind — and joy, 
rapture and extacy are for ever excluded, unless their sun- 
beams find admission through a vista that opens beyond the 
grave. 

The moral progress of mankind differs little from that of 
an individual; and many of the difficulties occurring in the 
consideration of God's moral government, find an easy solu- 
tion in the nature he has bestowed on man, and the powers 
and privileges with which he has endowed him : ordaining as 
one of his original laws, that the constitution he has esta- 
blished for this peculiar being, shall not under any circum- 
stances, however cogent they might appear to a superficial 
inquirer, be infringed or violated, even by divine control, 
restraint or interference. 

The constitution of man comprehends those appetites and 
passions so necessary, in their allotted uses, to the happiness 
and very existence of the species, yet in their abuse so per- 
nicious and destructive. It also comprehends the faculties 
of conscience and reason — the one to check the wild career 
of passion, at the moment, by an instinctive communica- 
tion, that to proceed is criminal,— the other, to look into fu- 
turity, to measure effects and discover consequences; to 
admonish us of the perils, sure though remote* of impru- 
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dence and guilt ; and in fine, to elevate the nature of man, 
by rendering him conversant with truth and virtue. And 
last of all, in the human constitution is revealed that most 
disputed of his faculties, yet the most absolute and inviolate 
in the eye of its Author — free-will. By this, man has the 
high prerogative of submitting, according to his inclinations, 
to the government of his appetites and passions, or of his 
conscience and reason. By this he becomes a moral and ac- 
countable creature, is capable of vice or virtue, and ob- 
noxious to punishment or reward. 

Let us close for a moment the volume of history, and con- 
sider what would be the probable conduct of creatures so 
constituted, from their creation to the consummation of all 
things. It is evident that the impulse of the passions would 
be at first omnipotent. Conscience in its infancy is rather a 
capacity than a power. We must witness oppression and 
sympathise with the injured, before this faculty is developed : 
we must meditate injustice, we must become in imagina- 
tion a spectator of our offence, * we must feel that specta- 
tor's sympathy for the offended, and then for the first time 
Conscience finds employment. Reason is later in its exer- 
cise; it must have witnessed sure and inevitable, though dis- 
tant consequences, it must have learned that present pain 
Imay end in future pleasure; and the happiness of a moment, 
in the misery of years. Then, and not until then, does 

* See Smith's Theory of Moral Sentiments. 
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reason become a restraint upon the passions. It is there- 
fore no wonder, if man in his freedom should yield himself 
a slave to his appetites, and that his first step should be in 
vice. Unassisted by reason and conscience, may we enquire 
with decorum what other barrier could be placed by the 
Deity for the protection of his innocence, without infringing 
on the established constitution of his nature. Perhaps we 
might rationally say, some positive command to abstain 
from an act in itself indifferent ; but which, while obeyed, 
would defend the approach of all transgression intrinsically 
evil. Such a prohibition ought fully to counterpoise the 
force of the passions ; but if once disobeyed, a recoil must 
ensue proportioned to the restraint. Crime would naturally 
follow crime, example become infectious, and habits of wick- 
edness spread such corruption, that the business of life would 
be violence, murder, and lust, in all their most ferocious and 
detestable forms. 

In this stale of things Conscience would find sufficient food 
for its growth ; and add to the anguish of vice without sap- 
ping its power. Nor would Reason want employment, in re- 
flecting on miseries, which multiply in proportion to crimes. 
But half of the argument would lie beyond its grasp, it 
could know nothing of the blessings that wait on the virtues. 
In defiance of reason and conscience, the passions in all 
their pollutions and horrors would therefore reign paramount. 
The nature of man could afford no resource ; and the earth 

VOL. XII. x 
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must remain a mass of encreasing corruption, unless Provi- 
dence order the adequate remedy. 

A remedy were easily found, if the counsels of God per- 
mitted the violation of his prior establishments. " Let 
reason subdue the passions" were as easily said as " Let 
there be light." But the law which ordained the freedom 
of will, would then fall- a sacrifice, that basis of virtue and 
vice, of man's moral subjection, and God's moral government. 

It would be more suitable to the operations of Providence 
to dispense with a law less essential to the government of his 
rational creation, and to select from mankind a virtuous few, 
if yet such a remnant remained. Through these organs, de- 
nouncing his vengeance, working on their fears, and appeal- 
ing to their reason, men might be possibly drawn from their 
sins and restored to a sense of gratitude and duty. But if 
all these efforts should fail, and humankind sink brutalised 
in one abyss of depravity. — If amendment were hopeless, 
and example and habit should spread a contagion, daily en- 
creasing, and for ever incurable, it were mercy to all future 
generations of men to cut off the pestilence, even by the 
terrible remedy of destroying the infected. As individuals, 
the} r must naturally perish in a few years, bequeathing their 
inveterate distempers to their children: as a multitude or a 
race, their fate is more horrible ; but they do not transmit 
a perpetual inheritance, to beings created to be pure and 
happy, of abominable vice and hideous misery. 
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It is natural to suppose that the impression of these awful 
judgments on the surviving few, must at least deter them 
from the most enormous crimes of their vile progenitors ; 
but their jaundiced eye would scarcely discriminate between 
lesser offences and virtues : and the corruption of the extin- 
guished generation would still, entail some portion of its poison 
on the succeeding. Want of temperance, of filial piety, 
of chastity would soon be apparent; and. more atrocious 
vices, in time might renew such inveterate and irremediable 
habits, as could only be destroyed with the communities 
they afflicted. Reason however would have ampler exercise, 
and would not always yield the triumph to the passions. But 
reason itself would naturally stray from truth ; and, as yet, 
an unskilful guide, would lead mankind into a thousand per- 
nicious errors and absurdities. 

Reflecting on the mixture of good and evil, the human 
understanding perversely hunting after subtilties, would na- 
turally overlook the effect of the passions, and ascribe the 
existence of vice and misery to an imaginary Principle qf 
evil, contending for ever with God the Principle of good, 
and almost sharing with him his omnipotence. To this phan- 
tastic Being the apprehensions of men would unavoidably 
lead them to bow in adoration. They would gradually mul- 
tiply him into as many divinities, as they fancied there were 
objects of dread : and all trace of God himself would be 
lost in a similar distribution of his attributes, among as many 
objects of benevolence and power. Reason itself would ac- 
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quiesce in the propriety of consecrating to these objects of 
hope and terror, all that was most dear and precious to their 
votaries ; and the sacrifice of their flocks would soon be suc- 
ceeded by the immolation of their children. 

At such a crisis, if no remedy were to be found in human 
resources, and that the intervention of the Supreme Being 
became a matter of necessity, with our experience of his 
counsels, there is. little presumption in conjecturing what 
course his wisdom would be likely to adopt, and how far it 
would be seconded by human conduct. If previous to its 
execution, the scheme were submitted to our judgment, 
should we not think it adequate to the end proposed, if God 
should raise up a nation consecrated to his service and in- 
structed in his laws, confessing his hand in its miraculous 
origin, its miraculous education, its miraculous establish- 
ment, attached to his parental care by reiterated deliver- 
ances and unceasing blessings so long as it deserved his 
favour ; and recalled to its allegiance by the severity of pa- 
rental castjgations, .whenever it departed from the knowledge 
he revealed and the obedience he required. 

Such a nation, though surrounded with the absurdities of 
Polytheism, which plunged the rest of mankind in folly and 
iniquity, would still, in the main, preserve consistent no- 
tions of the one true God, his power and providence. Time 
and habit would engraft them in the understanding, and 
miraculous intervention be no longer necessary. But man 
is prone to change; and the solemnities and circumstances 
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prescribed as a barrier to separate the favoured nation from 
the corruptions of the earth, would in time be regarded as 
the essentials of religion. It would therefore be necessary 
to re-establish it upon its true and only basis, the Love of 
God and Man. And if civilisation and science had already 
awakened the other nations to a suspicion of the errors that 
obscured their understanding, the season must then have 
arrived for revealing to all mankind, "The Unknown God." 

These important objects could hardly be accomplished 
without the aid of miracles ; and the manifest assent of the 
Deity to the promulgated doctrines. After so long an inter- 
val, they would carry accumulated force ; and if the former 
series was of a nature to ratify his tremendous power, by its 
public exertion in favour of the only people who believed in 
his name ; the latter series ought to be adapted to announce 
his good will to all the inhabitants of the earth ; and by the 
exercise of particular instances of omnipotent benevolence, 
convince mankind of his unremitting and universal Provi- 
dence, that shields them through the warfare of life, and 
makes death itself but the gate of immortality. 

Should these miracles be submitted to the inquisition of 
the senses, those grand and only inlets of our knowledge- 
should the doctrines they were brought to sustain be fur- 
ther supported by ancient predictions marvellously verified — 
should events be then foretold which were afterward ful- 
filled in all their parts, or so far accomplished as that succes- 
sive generations might witness their progressive completion — > 
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should the very actors and witnesses of these transactions have 
instituted ceremonies that have descended without interrup- 
tion through the lapse of ages — should they have unfolded 
their simple doctrines, and detailed the extraordinary acts 
they performed or witnessed, in unadorned compositions, 
some of them intended as a lasting record, and others for 
mere temporary purposes, yet all of them transmitted to pos- 
terity, and found to be a reciprocal voucher and confirmation 
of their mutual truth-— should all this accumulated evidence 
be offered to our deliberate consideration, it seems sufficient 
to command our assent. But it is not calculated to com- 
mand that assent, without that deliberate consideration. It 
does not bring intuitive conviction, like an axiom; but puts 
our reasoning powers into motion, and appeals to the im- 
proved and ripened judgment. Were it intended by our 
great moral Governor, that, unlike every other evidence, we 
should believe this, without enquiry or investigation, he 
would have left no room for doubt or hesitation ; but by a 
miraculous compulsion have rendered mankind believers, 
and thus have invaded their great privilege of free will : or 
have established such a universal system of miracles, as 
would force intuitive conviction on every individual, and 
thus have suppressed the exercise of his reason (the grand 
characteristic of the species) in matters best entitled to its 
roost strenuous exertion. 

It seems pleasing to God to observe the gradual develope- 
ment, rapid growth and gigantic strides of this wonderful 
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faculty ; and while he presents it with facts sufficient to 
awaken its powers, or convey a hint of the discoveries it may 
reach, he appears most scrupulously to abstain from stifling 
its efforts by ah overwhelming pressure of incontrovertible 
testimony. Lie suffers it to err and detect its errors — to build 
hypotheses and then to overturn them, and perhaps amidst 
the ruins to discover the hidden foundations of truth — to ac- 
quire strength in its progress from the birth to the maturity 
of its possessor — from the birth to the maturity of the species 
— unassisted unbiassed, and uncontrolled by his interference. 

We may therefore expect that in his revelations to man, 
however authenticated by miracles, he will always leave room 
for the exercise of this power. Nor should we be astonished, 
if his instruments be human, to detect human doctrines 
sometimes mingled with divine. Much less have we any 
grounds to suppose, if an unauthorised host of expositors 
and disputants misapprehend his promulgations, and preach 
their own follies in his name, that he will miraculously re- 
form their reason, or control their free will. And least of all 
if in support of their impious absurdities, they weaken and 
corrupt his doctrines by interpolations, forgeries, frauds, 
and false miracles, that his divine intervention will interrupt 
their career, by a preternatural obstacle, when he has pre- 
viously provided a sufficient impediment, in the Reason he 
has given us. 

Much has already been done by this natural guide, in de- 
tecting and exposing the silly and criminal inventions of 
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men. But it also is true, her instructions have not been 
universally adopted ; and multitudes are content to continue 
the slaves of example and habit, and abandon themselves in 
the vigour and manhood of their understandings to a system 
of errors, fit only to impose on the credulity of childhood, 
or the inanity of dotage. 

This perversion of intellect could scarcely have arisen, 
were it not for a term of fearful importance among the abet- 
tors of human degradation. They have not invented the 
word— but the} r have distorted its meaning. Faith may be 
sometimes interpreted simply " belief" — sometimes " reli- 
ance on God," and perhaps it sometimes is used in this 
double capacity : but never except in the glossaries of igno- 
rance, superstition, or enthusiasm, does it signify " an assent 
to a conclusion unsupported by premises" — nor can it be 
supposed by a sane understanding, that God is best pleased 
with his creatures, when they most firmly believe without evi- 
dence, what the faculties he bestowed declare most incre- 
dible. On the contrary, it is manifest, that if it is in the 
power of human beings to acquire the favour of God, it 
must be by the exercise of that lowering faculty, which keeps 
the passions in subjection, enlarges the dominion of the in- 
tellect, and in unfolding the immensity of nature, elevates 
the mind to a conception of its stupendous Author. 

As the reason of man advances toward perfection, the im- 
provement of the physical and moral world must necessarily 
advance with equal strides. Every addition of knowledge is 
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an addition of power; and the acquisition of an unknown 
truth is a step to other truths still more recondite. Science 
has already accomplished prodigious things, and how far she 
may diffuse her sway, is at present inconceivable. As civi- 
lization extends, the very earth learns to assume another 
aspect j — as the moral sentiment prevails, the encreased re- 
finement of ociety becomes more prominently manifest. 
Vice abandons her grossness, or she would not be endured ; 
and if her seductions are more dangerous in the garb of de- 
licacy, the triumphant progress of virtue is but the more 
conspicuous. Remote is the period, but we may hope that 
it will one day arrive, when under the cultivation of man, 
his habitation shall become a second paradise ; and as the 
self-same Reason that unlocks the secrets of Nature, and 
almost puts her operations in his power, also commits to his 
hand the control of his passions and the direction of his 
will, — at that propitious period, he will gradually have be- 
come a Being qualified for his renovated residence ; vice and 
misery, war, pestilence and famine, will be perhaps unknown, 
except in the salutary records of their ravages ; and the easy 
yoke of virtue and religion, will be no longer a burden or 
restraint, but,—- accompanied by the anticipation of conse- 
quences, and the power of habit,— will become undeferred 
and present felicity. 

In this discussion of the moral progress of man, we have 
almost lost sight of the love of novelty ; so trivial is its in. 

VOL. XII, y 
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fiuence, compared with that of habit, in propagating the 
virtues and vices- Yet it is not without its operation ; and 
the mode in which it acts ought not to be omitted. Novelty 
is one of the moving springs of those feelings, which occa- 
sion actions, that afterwards become habitual. The more 
seldom we have witnessed misery, the more intense is our 
compassion j but it is a chance whether the pain we feel ex- 
cites our aversion to the object, or impells us to relieve him. 
In either case, the keen sense of pity grows more obtuse as 
it finds occasion for exercise ; but every occasion tends to 
establish the habit of turning with disgust from the appear- 
ance of wretchedness, or hastening to its aid with consola- 
tion and succour. Exercise diminishes the force of impres- 
sions, but strengthens the power of habit. This is not owing 
to two distinct laws, as might be imagined, but to one and 
the same. For every habit to which we are subject, whether 
intellectual or corporeal, gradually loses the power of exciting 
attention ; so that a certain train of thought or action, which 
in the commencement, could not take place without making 
a lively impression, in consequence of the exertion it re- 
quired, or the sense of novelty it occasioned, afterwards 
occurs so spontaneously and in course, particularly when the 
habit is strongest, as often to escape observation altogether. 
Just as opium or any other medicine or condiment in con- 
stant use, gradually loses its effects on the constitution, un- 
less its quantity be encreased or its form altered ; so pity, 
grief, hatred and love itself, cease in time to create their 
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the happy art of adding to the stimulus, by the mixture of 
some novel ingredient. 

But with or without the excitement, the habit progres- 
sively strengthens ; while the organs become more and more 
insensible of its existence. For example : poison itself taken 
into the stomach in quantities too small to injure the health, 
and gradually augmented, affects the constitution as little as 
its ordinary food ; and habit renders that viscus so familiaris- 
ed to its effects, that it would require a great and sudden in- 
crease of the quantity, to destroy its powers or endanger 
life. In like manner the muscles, inured to any particular 
action, as sweeping the strings, or gliding over the keys of 
a musical instrument, discharge their functions unbidden, 
and with the rapidity of lightening. And this surprising vo- 
lubility of execution excites no attention, nor requires the 
slightest exertion of will, unless interrupted by some novel 
occurrence, as when a person accustomed to perform alone, 
undertakes to play in concert j or excelling on one instru- 
ment only, attempts to thrum on another. It is not other- 
wise with the passious. The emotions of love gradually sub- 
side. The mind habituated to their impressions no longer 
swells into tumult; yet all the tender offices of affection 
follow each other spontaneously and unobserved, because 
they have become too natural to require the interference of 
the attention or will. But when some unexpected proof of 
sensibility and fondness touches a responsive string, we feel 
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it with the force of a first impression ; and it is an ungrateful 
heart that can forbear to exclaim with Moore, 

" Give smiles to those who love you less,. 
" But keep your tears for me" 

Our rational and moral faculties obey the same law ; and 
an absurd opinion is cherished through life as an ineontro- 
Tertible truth, and a shameful vice as an amiable failing,, 
until they are pushed to a novel and unusual extremity ; and 
then they give an alarm to reason or conscience, and the true 
nature of each stands revealed ; though habit perhaps will 
continue to cling to them both, in spite of conviction. 

Such are the powers of habit and the effects of novelty* 
Their conjoined operation in man has been wisely contrived r 
and each has most influence, at that season of life, when most 
it is requisite. In early infancy the love of novelty, so neces- 
sary to excite the energies and develope the understanding, 
greatly preponderates : and no habit is formed that may not 
be abandoned at will. In youth this affection long finds em- 
ployment ; but in time the two principles begin to balance- 
each other: the desire for new objects grows gradually 
weaker; unless indeed a thirst of knowledge is excited, and 
this is insatiable : and habits of virtue and vice now strike 
their roots, but as yet not so deep but they may be eradi- 
cated. In manhood the counterpoise at length is. complete. 
The passion for novelty finds exercise in pursuit of know- 
ledge and truth. The habits become fixed, and virtue or 
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vice is establised on foundations of adamant. Old age comes 
at last, and habit reigns paramount. The knowledge al- 
ready acquired is considered the ne plus ultr& of human at- 
tainments; and innovations in philosophy, religion, or po- 
litics, are regarded with horror. Before this period of life, 
Vice has most commonly cut off her votaries. The hoary 
profligate is an object as rare as disgusting. But even the 
young and the gay, the thoughtless and giddy, the dissipated 
and the vicious, unite to pay homage to the burden of years 
adorned by virtue, and enjoying or prepared to enjoy the re- 
wards of the virtuous. 

On a view of the whole of our subject, we well may con- 
clude that it should be the constant solicitude and ardent 
ambition of rational beings to improve the love of novelty 
into a desire after knowledge and truth, and the in- 
fluence of habit into the practice of virtue and 
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